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FARM CONFERENCE AT GOLDEN ACRES 
PETER ESCHER 


A principal theme that developed at the farm conferezce, 
held for three days in mid-September at Walter Stuber’s farm 
at Newtown, Pa., centered on the question of how a closer con- 
tact between the producer and the consumer can be established. 
Other leading topics of the lectures and discussions were nutri- 
tional and farming problems. 

Mr. Stuber pointed out that he and his helpers have at- 
tained the point where they can grow produce bio-dynamically 
on Golden Acres Farm — that is, food of superior quality raised 
according to B.D. methods and without having to resort to pois- 
onous sprays. Yet last season quite a percentage of the food 
grown wasted away in the gardens and on the trees for lack of a 
sufficient demand. 

It has become clear that there are a lot of consumers who 
are eager to get produce of superior quality and who seem will- 
ing to pay a fair differential in price due to the increased nu- 
tritional value. The missing link in the chain appears to be: 
to move the produce from the farm to where the consumer can 
purchase it. At present quite a percentage of the sales are on 
the premises, to people who live nearby or who come some dis- 
tance at regular intervals. Regularly established outlets in 
other locations have to be set up. From these facts the question 
rises, is it possible that some of the consumers will help to estab- 
lish the missing link by asking for bio-dynamically grown pro- 
duce, and create a demand for it? 

The poultry products of Golden Acres are as yet practically 
all sold in the open market without any regard for their quality. 
These, by their nature, have better keeping qualities than most 
vegetables and fruit, and can be supplied steadily the year round. 
It is possible to provide stores with a steady supply of the poul- 
try products as the consumer demands them. 

The Farm has 10 acres in vegetables, and some 2,000 fruit 
trees have been planted. Garden and orchard require 200 tons 
of compost per year. Additional organic matter is supplied by 
plowing under. The garden wastes, Mr. Stuber pointed out, 
are first cut up with a rotary mower, sprayed with the B.D. 
Starter, and then turned under. 
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The fruit trees are kept clean of scale, sprayed with the 
tree paste in Fall and Spring. Lamps surrounded by electrical- 
ly charged wires are kept burning at night to attract the moths 
and dispatch them. Mr. Stuber finds that he is approaching 
the point of keeping under control the insect pests which are 
the bane of the fruit grower today. 

Golden Acres Farm was started some 11 years ago. It has 
a herd of 40 head of cattle. The place was — as the writer of 
this report noted at the time — then in a run-down condition. 
Over the years the soil has been improved. Two adjoining 
farms were purchased, on one of which the vegetables and fruit 
are concentrated, while the poultry is located on the other. The 
supply of composting materials has been considerably increased 
by more than 2,000 tons of coffee wastes from a nearby proces- 
sor of instant coffee. These wastes are generally considered 
toxic to soil life, yet by composting them with the B.D. Starter, 
no ill effects have been discovered. 


In one of his lectures, Dr. Pfeiffer went into some of the 
problems that come up in connection with the feeding of cattle. 
He pointed out that in general nowadays if cattle fall sick, they 


are given a shot of penicillin and are expected to keep on pro- 
ducing milk. From tests of milk in New York City it was found 
that 21% of the milk showed traces of penicillin. The farmer 
is not supposed to sell any milk for four days after a cow has 
been given a penicillin shot. Dr. Pfeiffer wondered whether 
there is a farmer obeying such a ruling. 


He recalled that the dairy rations a few years ago contained 
20% and sometimes as high as 24% protein. Some manufac- 
turers of dairy feed go as low as 14% today, thus de-emphasizing 
the quantity of protein. He mentioned a farm in Massachusetts 
with a large Holstein herd producing on the average 12,000 
pounds per year, with a low incidence of mastitis. One cow 
produced 17,000 pounds of milk with an average of 4.2% but- 
terfat. The feed ration has a 14% protein content; yet some 
farmers say it cannot be done. 

Maybe a partial solution lies in the fact that cattle like to 
eat leaves from various trees, especially in Fall. They seem to 
make up for feed deficiencies in this way. In Europe herbal 
mixtures have been developed and are used to supply trace ele- 
ments and amino acids deficient in cattle feed. Some mixtures 
contain, for instance, willow leaves. When we have a head- 
ache, it is frequently suggested that we take an aspirin. It is 
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interesting that both willow leaves and aspirin contain salicylic 
acid. 

During a question period Dr. Pfeiffer pointed out that cattle 
penned up all winter lose their natural instinct for food. Most 
of the bovine food poisoning occurs during May, when cattle are 
first let out on pasture. 

Natural mineral supplements such as seaweed, and herbal 
mixtures like those previously mentioned, should be fed. A 
teaspoonful per animal per day should suffice. In sections re- 
moved 150 miles or more from the coast — particularly if they 
are in limestone soil — iodized salt should be provided. 

Mr. Heinz Grotzke, who supervises the truck garden and 
the orchard at Golden Acres Farm, mentioned that for lack of 
demand only 70% of the peach crop was harvested. The prob- 
lems of growing bio-dynamic produce have practically been 
licked. The difficulty that has to be overcome now is to get the 
vegetables and fruit to the consumer. The major market is 
New York City. The transporting, and the establishing of 
steady and reliable outlets there — that is, the problems of mark- 
eting — has yet to be solved. 


Of the 2,000 fruit trees, 1,000 had been planted in 1957. 
Dve to the drought they had to be irrigated, which took a good 
bit of time just when so many other things have to be done in 
a garden. The crop this year was only average, because of the 
drought. Some 2,000 lbs. of peaches were harvested, and a good 
many grapes. Two thousand five hundred lbs. of early tomatoes 
fetched a good price. Carrots were in steady demand. Mr. 
Grotzke plans to plant considerably more of them in 1958. Sweet 
corn, on the other hand, will be planted in smaller quantities be- 
cause it is a perishable crop. Most of the garden crops are 
planted in rows 2’ apart, cultivated first and mulched later on. 
The rototiller is not used for cultivation. 

Dr. Pfeiffer, in a later lecture, noted that the consumer 
today is indeed health conscious, but he has no appreciation of 
quality. The quality of the food we eat is of prime importance, 
he continued, and we should know the history of what we eat. 
We should know where it comes from and how it is grown. In 
other words, we should establish a more intimate relationship to 
our food. 

To judge food by looks is often misleading. Meat for in- 
stance is deemed superior if it is well marbled. Dr. Pfeiffer 
suggested that we study the facts rather than the advertise- 
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ments. Thus, comparison of a pasture-fed and a corn-fed steer 
showed that their weights were 900 lbs. and 1,150 lbs. respec- 
tively, while the Vitamin C content of their livers was 1,500 units 
for the former and only 50 units for the latter. 

He went on to compare the beef grown at Golden Acres 
Farm and Globe Hill Farm with commercial prime beef. It was 
found that the fat content was lower in the two former, while 
the protein values were higher — 89% on a dry base as com- 
pared with 63% for the commercial beef. The former looked 
lean, the so-called prime beef looked well marbled but had, how- 
ever, a very low amino acid pattern. Dr. Pfeiffer estimated 
that 100 grams of Golden Acres or Globe Hill Farms meat com- 
pares in nutritional value with 150 grams of prime “store 
bought” meat. 

Dr. Pfeiffer said that there is not much difference in the 
quality of a heifer and a steer. A two-year-old heifer does, 
however, have slightly better meat, as the action of steering 
destroy certain hormones. Fat meat, he described as path- 
ological meat, caused by a liver pathology. There is an im- 
balance of the hormone system in the animal’s body. If we 
keep on eating such food we will create a deficiency in ourselves, 
with resulting malnutrition. 

The only way to establish a food standard today would 
be to set up a large area of, say, 10,000 acres where food is 
grown bio-dynamically and with a stable population, where 
people are fed the best food possible. One problem is that radio- 
activity has corrupted our standards of food. This goes to such 
an extent that canned food buried before World War II in the 
Antarctic has been found to be the only food not contaminated 
with Strontium 90 that is available today, i.e., the only food that 
can be used as a standard of comparison in this regard. Time 
is getting short. It estimated that radioactivity is increasing 
at such a pace that by 1970 there will be no more normal con- 
ditions anywhere, Dr, Pfeiffer concluded. 

Reports by farmers, and the informal conversations and 
discussions that grew out of these, were an important part of 
the Conference. 

Mr. Piening has a 280 acre farm in upstate New York, 
which he started operating in 1951. He and his family have 
worked consistently at improving the farm. They have taken 
care of the water diversion ditches, and grass runways have 
been completed. Of the total, 260 acres are tillable and all have 
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been plowed at least once. The soils are heavy loams and clayey 
subsoils. The use of alfalfa is thus excluded. Birdsfoot trefoil 
has been found to be the answer. It is slow to establish and the 
vield was small at first. Now it has taken hold, and 90% of his 
legumes consists of birdsfoot trefoil. The farm is in hilly land, 
and contour cropping was adopted. The fields have responded 
favorably to the bio-dynamic treatment. 


The weather last Winter was extreme, and the precipitation 
below normal. The Spring was a dry one. This made it pos- 
sible to get the crops in early. The oats were planted by the 
end of April. Afterwards there were two weeks of rain, and 
the oats turned yellow by the end of May. During July and 
August there was a drought, yet the crops turned out excellently 
because of the good start. 


The working of the soil this Spring was fast, because of 
the dry spell, and this permitted work on building another barn 
for the eventual accommodation of 40 milking cows. The lum- 
ber had been cut during the Winter. The cost of the materials 
was some $3,000 — for a 36’ by 64’ barn. The contractor’s 
estimate for a similar building was $10,000. 

Max Zinnicker reported about his farm in Wisconsin. He 
had started in as a B.D. gardener, then he bought a farm and 
started in with 8 cows, gradually worked his herd up to 25 and 
expects to increase to 30. The farm consists of 140 acres, of 
which 110 are cultivated. The Spring, out there, was rather 
wet. By the time the last grain was in, the first had already 
grown 3 to 4 inches. The corn could only be planted at the end 
of May — 2 weeks late for that region. On 4 acres of corn, 
he filled 10 doors of his 14’ silo. A neighbor, noticing his corn, 
asked him what kind of fertilizer he uses. He answered that 
he did not purchase any fertilizer, whereupon the neighbor said 
“Oh, you are one of those cheap farmers.” 

He piles the manure at each end of the field to be worked, 
and there it is later loaded on the manure spreader. He has 
had to buy hay only twice in 15 years, and then found that the 
purchased hay did not satisfy the cows. He has enough silage 
to last until the middle of next August. As a feed supplement 
he uses his own grain, brewers’ yeast and oil meal. He does not 
have much sickness among his cattle. His veterinary bill 
amounted to $65 last year. He does not use rock phosphate or 
granite dust or other supplements on his land. 
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Walter Buschmann reported on his farm at Sugar Loaf, 
N. Y. He is in a quandary as to whether to stay in the dairy 
business or to go altogether into the milling business. Today, 
he noted, milk sells for 28 cents and the farmer gets “all of 8 
cents per quart.” He intends to grow more grain in 1958 and 
feels he will do better this way. He sells B.D. grain, cereal and 
flour, and may go into milling altogether, but will let his boys 
decide what they want. 

In the discussion of grains, Dr. Pfeiffer mentioned that 
Farleigh Dickinson University is looking for some 70,000 pounds 
of wheat to supply its cafeteria with bread. The wheat must 
be of excellent quality and can only come from farms that have 
followed a long-range program for a number of years. The 
wheat will be analyzed as to quality, as the purpose is also to 
make certain nutritional experiments at Farleigh Dickinson. It 
was suggested that if anyone knows of such wheat available, 
they advise the editor of this magazine. 

Mr. Isaac Frederick of Lancaster County, Pa., reported that 
while at present he has mostly a garden, he intends to work his 
farm again. Miss Aida Smith, whose farm is near Flemington, 
N. J., reported that she had an excellent corn crop. The farm 
is developing step by step. 

Ernest Fetzer of New Hope, Pa., recalled how he started in 
1929 and waded — as so many of us did — through all the mis- 
takes. He finds that the B.D. method has worked out beauti- 
fully. While he has milked up to 30 cows, he now grows pri- 
marily vegetables for his Summer boarders, who appreciate 
the quality of the food and milk he furnishes. 

The concluding item of the conference was a visit to Mr. 
Fetzer’s farm. Most of those at the Conference had had their 
meals at this B.D. farm, and many went out of their way to com- 
ment that they were highly pleased with the B.D. food grown 
there and with its culinary preparation. 

Other items in the full three days included a lecture by 
W. Coda Martin, M.D., on insecticides as seen by the physician, 
and a field demonstration of composting, by Carl Belke and Heinz 
Grotzke, 








QUALITY PRODUCTION OF SEED PROTEIN 
E. E. PFEIFFER 


The following scientific paper is presented here to a gen- 
eral public because of its importance in opening up a new method 
of accurate comparison of different fertilizing methods as well 
as the fact that the preliminary findings indicate clearly the 
superiority of biodynamic fertilizing. —(ED. BIlo-DYNAMICS) 

Quantity and quality production in agriculture are not neces- 
sarily identical. A crop of wheat or any other farm product or 
truck garden product may yield large quantities. The nutri- 
tional value of it, especially the protein content but also mineral, 
trace mineral, vitamin content, however, may be inferior. With 
regard to proteins, not only the absolute amount of total pro- 
tein is important but more essential is the composition of said 
protein, the presence of essential amino acids, for instance. The 
proportion of various amino acids in the build-up of protein may 
entirely change the nutritional value of the crop. We there- 
fore have reason not only to ask “how much protein” but “what 
kind of protein.” 

In corn, it has been found that more nitrogen fertilizer in- 
creases the total protein yield but reduces the presence of es- 
sential amino acids, thus with the increase in yield, the lysine 
content was significantly reduced. Lysine, however, is the 
limiting factor for the assimilation of all other amino acids. 
(1) Tryptophan, arginine, glycine, likewise were reduced with 
increased nitrogen fertilization. A rather serious imbalance 
(from the nutritional point of view) was caused. Details of 
the problem have been discussed previously; cf. E. E. Pfeiffer — 
“Balanced Nutrition of Soils and Plants”; “Balanced Nutrition 
of Man.” (2) 

It was the task of the laboratory to develop suitable tests in 
order to demonstrate differences in protein quality. The basic 
test for protein quality is the differential determination of amino 
acids in grains, vegetables, meats, seed. The Biochemical Re- 
search Laboratory developed chromatographic tests on filter 
paper which are relatively simple to carry out. More about this 
later on. 

While we were visiting the Naturwissenchaftliches For- 
schungslaboratorium am Goetheanum, Dornach, Switzerland, 
a physician, Gerhard Schmidt, showed us a startling experiment. 
He heated seeds up to a temperature of 212°F (100°C) for a 
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certain period of time and observed that, after this heat treat- 
ment, certain seeds would still germinate, while others did not 
germinate. He also observed that the seeds which did not lose 
their germinating power came from soils which were treated 
with the biodynamic method over many years; that is, special 
care had been taken in order to increase the organic matter and 
soil life. Seeds which came from mineralized soils showed the 
lowest resistance to the heat exposure. The breeding, selection 
and origin of the highest rating seeds had a special background 
of a high protein content. 

Our thought immediately was to use this method of heat 
treatment or heat exposure (a) for the determination of pro- 
tein quality; (b) for selection of strains with favorable protein 
properties. The present report concerns the study of problem 
(a) and gives the results of a preliminary survey. In selected 
cases, the amino acid pattern will be reported too. As the study 
goes along, we intend to publish more data and finally will also 
discuss the results of problem (b). 

We will now present some of our observations. The 
methods by which these observations were obtained, as well as 
all technical details, are described at the end of this report. 


The purpose of this paper is to introduce the problem, de- 
scribe the methods used and give a condensed picture of our 
preliminary findings. It is obvious that we need more data, 
more samples from different origins and treatments in order 
finally to arrive at statistical values. 


Summary of findings: 
Reduced Germination: 

1. Small grains, chiefly wheat, with a few samples of rye 
included, show significantly smaller losses of germination power 
upon 30 minutes’ exposure to 212°F. of their seed, prior to ger- 
mination, when raised bio-dynamically or organically, as com- 
pared with mineral fertilization. Natural organic-mineral fer- 
tilization (HB) stands in the top bracket, but we did not have 
enough samples for comparison. All wheat investigated so far 
was red, soft winter wheat. In the mineral fertilized wheat 
group, we find either some very good or very poor germination 
samples. 

2. With regard to corn, we have only tested 2 samples of 
biodynamic corn so far, both of them outstanding in their re- 
sistance. However, we have a large group of corn from Indiana 
treated with an organic soil-mineral blend and, from adjoining 
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fields or farms, comparable strictly mineral fertilized corn. 
Almost all of these corn samples were hybrid corn. The fluc- 
tuation of the germination percentage may be due to the fact 
that the fields of these growers listed under “H.B.”’ were more 
or less in the conversion phase and few had the benefits of long 
term organic improvements as, for instance, the biodynamic 
group had. The trend of the “M” group of corn is quite definite. 


TABLE 1. Average Loss of Germination Power upon 30 m. Heat 
Exposure. (Treated vs. Untreated) 
B.D. Small Grain 6.2% (maximum 12.2; minimum 0. ) 


Organic Small Grain 14.4% ( *g 48.8 = 5.0) 
Mineral Small Grain 40.8% ( ™ 100.0 = 3.1) 


H.B. Corn (organic) 71.1% ( 100.0 , 18.0) 
Mineral Corn 93.9% ( 100.0 90.0) 
Moisture Losses Due to Heat Exposure: 

The moisture of the sample submitted depends somewhat 
on the original moisture at the time of harvest (wet or dry 
weather) and the storage thereafter. Greater moisture fluc- 
tuations are noticed. No set rule has been observed, indicating 
that a more moist grain would lose more moisture upon ex- 
posure than another. While there might be significant differ- 
ences between samples of the same group, the groups as a whole 
show little difference, with the exception of the mineral fer- 
tilized corn, which lost much less moisture in spite of its poor 
germination result. 


TABLE 2. Average Loss of Moisture upon 30 m. Heat Exposure 
(Treated vs. Untreated) 


B.D. Small Grain 23.5% fluctuation between 18.2-33.0; one 9.3 
Organic “ “a 23.5% = = 17.5-41.2; one 8.0 
Mineral “ = 23.0% _ ‘ 14.6-35.8; one 7.9 


H.B. Corn (organic) 22.1% : : 10.9-35.7 
Mineral Corn 18.3% : 13.1-19.8; one 9.5, one 7.6 
Protein Loss Due to 30 m. Heat Exposure: 

It is quite obvious that the loss of protein (crude, total) is 
least noticeable in the case of bio-dynamic and organic small 
grains vs. the mineral fertilized grain (wheat, rye). With re- 
gard to corn, the reverse situation seems to apply. The corn 
which germinated best had the higher losses of crude protein. 
No explanation for this behavior could be found so far. The 
differential analysis for amino acids might offer an answer, 
but this work is not yet ready for publication. 
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TABLE 3. Average Loss of Protein upon Heat Exposure (Treat- 
ed vs. Untreated) 


B.D. Small Grain 5.5% fluctuation 3.5-9.4; one 0.8 
Organic “ 8% “ r 
/€ 


Mineral ‘ se % ; one 1.9; one 32.2 


H.B. Corn (organic) 2% 
Mineral Corn 5.9% 


TABLE 4 Distribution of Samples over Different Germination 
Groups; 
BD+O HB M HB M 
Wheat Wheat Wheat Corn Corn 


Best group, below 33% germination loss: 13 2 § 2 - 
Middle “ 33- 66% - - 1 ~ 
Poorer “ 66-100% - * _ - 7 6 





A master list of all detailed figures is attached. 


Method of Heat Exposure and Germination Test: 

Seeds of unblemished appearance are selected by hand in 
order to get a uniform source material. If we can get hold of 
the whole ear or cob, the seed is always taken from the same 
position in the ear or cob; in general, from the middle area be- 
tween tip and stem. This is necessary because the protein 
quality, content, structure and even some genetic factors can be 
quite different, according to the position of the seed in the ear 
or in the pod. (3) The variety, yield, soil and fertilization of 
the field is reported. The shipper of the seed is requested to 
furnish all possible information, including such knowledge as 
“wet, dry, humid, cool, hot, growing season.” 

The selected seeds are germinated in germination trays at 
27°C. in incubators. Readings are made after 2 and 4 days, 
but in the following tables only the germination percentage after 
4 days is reported. We mentioned this specifically because the 
speed of germination could also be used as a quality factor. In 
a few cases when the germination percentage was still high at 
10 minutes heat exposure but zero at 30 minutes, the behaviour 
of the seed at 15 or 20 minutes was determined. 

Table No. 1 reports germination percentage of the control, 
that is, of the unexposed seed as received, same seed after 10 
minutes’ and same seed after 30 minutes’ exposure. 


Moisture Loss: 

The moisture content of the seed, original, as received, was 
determined, as well as after 10 or 30 minutes’ heat exposure. 
Table No. 2 reports the moisture percentage. The moisture was 
determined by grinding some seed from the group selected for 
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germination to a considerable fineness, then drying in an oven 
at 105°C to constant weight. Moisture losses show extreme 
fluctuations. 

Protein: 

Crude total protein was determined, using the AOAC official 
method for grain protein; total nitrogen determination and a 
factor of 5.7 for wheat and 6.25 for all other grains. Protein 
and moisture were determined of the untreated seed, of the seed 
after 10 and 30 minutes’ exposure. Tables No. 1, 2, 3 contain 
these figures. A certain shrinkage of protein is noticeable in 
all cases. The degree of protein loss is quite variable. 
Description of Samples: 

The cooperation of farmers was very satisfactory. As soon 
as the purpose of our tests became known, many samples came 
in. In addition to origin, variety, grower, of most of the sam- 
ples, we also know the general field treatment with mineral fer- 
tilizer, organic fertilizer, organic or natural methods in general, 
refined bio-dynamic method, use of B.D. Compost Starter, etc. 
A questionnaire has been recently used in order to get all possi- 
ble information. Sample of questionnaire: 

Sample of Variety 
Date shipped 
Name of producer 
Address 
Year of harvest 
History of field (to obtain this crop) : 
Fertilizer (which) 
(how much) lbs./acre 
Compost (how much) 
Manure - o 
Soil blend 
Crop on same field last year 
year before 
(Please indicate specifically the last year that clover, alfalfa, 
other legumes, grass sods and/or green manuring were on the 
field.) 

We ask all shippers of samples to fill in as much data as 
possible. 

In our tables of observations we have introduced a certain 
grouping of samples according to soil treatment because it is our 
opinion that the quality of seed depends significantly on the 
treatment the soil has received. We therefore have the follow- 
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ing groups: B.D. = seeds deriving from complete bio-dynamic 
soil treatment, using treated composts, manure, proper conser- 
vation crop rotation, not using the same crop in succession, and 
using the B.D. Compost Starter; O = using organic principles 
in general without B. D. Compost Starter ; HB = using a natural 
minerals organic fertilizer, M — using commercial mineral fer- 
tilizer exclusively for the growing of this crop. Wherever ob- 
tainable, the amounts and formulas are reported. 

In order not to embarrass any producer, the samples and 
results are reported here only with numbers. Samples came from 
the following states: New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania (all 
marked with E — East), from Indiana (all marked with MW = 
Middle West) and Florida (marked with S = South). 
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ELECTRIC INSECT TRAPS 


HEINZ GROTZKE 


The most troublesome problem in running an orchard ac- 
cording to biodynamic principles may well be the insect problem. 
It is relatively easy to fight the insects in garden crops, because 
you are able to see and to find them. The most destructive in- 
sects that attack fruit trees are, however, hardly seen by any- 
body, even though he works in the orchard all year round. And 
here is the point at which the matter grows into a problem, be- 
cause you may spray and treat your trees and you are still not 
certain if it was of any use. Moreover the main work in fight- 
ing insects biodynamically is to make, out of the destructive in- 
sects, preparations to be applied to the infected areas. Yet no- 
body has so far been able, to any extent, to capture these insects 
that damage an orchard. This is because they spread out and 
work mainly during the night. 

Many of these orchard pests belong to the family of the 
moths, which fly at night only, in contrast to their relatives the 
butterflies, which are seen dancing around flowers and plants 
in the daytime. So the question arose as to how the night-fly- 
ing insects could be attracted and caught. 


From studying the life of insects we know that there are 
two main powers by which they are directed: the sense of light 
and the sense of smell. At present only the first is of interest 
tous. Everybody can observe the attraction which a light burn- 
ing at night has for insects. This knowledge is old, and so is 
the idea of using light as the attractive power in insect traps, 
whether electrically or not. But we, as biodynamic orchardists, 
have overlooked this possibility of fighting and catching insects, 
thus keeping them away from the trees and being able to pre- 
pare them as an orchard remedy. 

With this thought in mind, we at Golden Acres did not want 
to leave untried any means by which a biodynamic control of 
insects might be established. So we built electric insect traps 
according to our own ideas — using electric fly screens from 
the farm — in order to test their effectiveness. Three rectang- 
ular electric fly screens are set together to form a triangular 
column, and connected by joints. The column stands on a frame 
with three legs. On top is a roof, attached to the under-side of 
which are a transformer and a socket with bulb. The voltage 
of the current is increased, through the transformer, to about 
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3,000 volts, which is what the fly screens need for operating. 
If the attracted insect comes against or flies through the screen 
an electric spark kills or shocks it. It falls down into a screen- 
tray from which it is gathered in the morning. 


In watching the traps, in gathering the caught insects, and 
in observing the fruit trees through spring and all summer, we 
found these traps to be not merely an experiment but a success. 
The harvest of the fruits was the best evidence for this. The 
variety of attracted insects was far greater than expected. In 
classifying these varieties I also found which insect is really our 
worst enemy in the orchard. It is the curculio, the small insect 
with the long snout. 


The curculio damage is done by its depositing eggs into the 
fruits. The larvae hatch out and eat through them. The most 
annoying fact is that each single egg is laid into a different 
fruit. If we consider the fact that one curculio lays more than 
100 eggs, we can easily recognize how much damage this insect 
is capable of. And with the traps we caught, in a few nights, 
hundreds of them — before they could do any appreciable 
damage. 


Besides the curculio we of course found every morning 


large quantities of moths, of all varieties. There were not so 
many codling moths, as these seem not to be a major problem in 
this orchard, but many tent caterpillars, hundreds of corn- 
borers, corn earworms, and several other kinds. It is especially 
interesting to study all these different large-winged moths with 
their beautiful colors. One is induced to collect them, just to 
look at them again once in a while. 

The next species of insects most attracted by the traps were 
the beetles. May-beetles and Japanese beetles were the most 
abundant. These insects do not, of course, damage the fruit, but 
in heavily infected areas they may defoliate trees within days. 
And their larvae in the soil can also do great damage by eating 
roots. 

This applies also to the wireworm, which may become very 
destructive, especially in spring, in newly planted vegetable 
crops. The same is true for orchards, though it is, however, 
hard to recognize the damage as such. If once an area is in- 
fected with the wireworm it is very difficult to get rid of it be- 
cause it lives in the soil for years before it reaches the stage of 
an adult insect. In its adult form it is the click-beetle, and I 
was very well satisfied when I observed that these insects also 
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are attracted by the light and can be destroyed in this way. For 
how troublesome it is to attract the wireworm in the soil by 
means of potato-pieces! 

Also attracted by the light were cucumber beetles and some 
others, but not to any considerable amount. 

The insects which can be trapped, according to this past 
year’s experiences, belong to the following insect families: 


Beetles (curculio, fireflies, May- and June-beetles) 

Moth (codling moth, tent caterpillar, corn earworm, 
corn borer) 

Flies (mosquitoes) 

The mosquitoes killed were innumerable, most of them burn- 
ed at once. 

After observing the electric insect traps for one year it can 
be stated that they proved to be very valuable for insect con- 
trol in our biodynamically-run orchard. It must however be 
said that they do not kill and cannot trap all the insects of the 
named orders that are present in the area. Scientific experi- 
ments showed that only those insects are attracted and fly into 
the light that are struck by the light at a known angle. Others 
fly away from the light or just circle around it. Furthermore 


the trees themselves narrow and absorb the visible light. The 
best practice is therefore to set the traps at the borderline of 
the orchard. It also is not yet known how far a light-source 
with a certain wattage is attractive. The distribution and the 
attraction of the insects in an area seem to have a relationship 
to temperature, humidity, air pressure and to other cosmic in- 
fluences. 


In my opinion these insect traps should be considered as a 
first step toward a biodynamic insect control because they solve 
the greatest problem: how to get the destructive insects. Once 
the insect preparations can be applied in the orchard they alone 
may, in following years, take over the control and keep the bal- 
ance. As this could not be done in the past, we may have here 
the reason why it has been almost impossible so far to grow 
quality fruit economically on a larger scale. 

Another advantage of the traps is that they show immedi- 
ately at what time insect attacks have to be expected. Decisions 
can then be made as to what to do. Agricultural experiment 
stations and county agents keep such traps up for the same rea- 
son. Remarkable is the fact that most of the insects caught dur- 
ing the night are not killed but are still alive and must be gather- 
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ed early in the morning to prevent them from flying away. Also, 
birds are attracted during the daytime because they find plenty 
of food here. Therefore the traps have to be shut off during 
the day, otherwise birds might be killed. 

There are various electric insect traps and fly screens on 
the market, and it will be worthwhile to try them out. 





THREE DAYS TO REMEMBER 


Friday, Saturday and Sunday, August Ist, 2nd and 3rd, 
these are the three important days for all members of the Bio- 
Dynamic Association and their friends. The 1958 Conference 
will be held on that weekend at the Threefold Farm. We can- 
not announce the program as yet, but we do know that it will 
be a good one. Send your reservations in early to Mrs. Kroth, 
Threefold Farm, Spring Valley, N. Y. A five dollar deposit will 
ensure you bed and board. 





FRED O. SCHWENDER 


The Mr. Schwender mentioned by Evelyn Speiden Gregg 
in her article died on March 7th, after a brief and acute ill- 
ness, at his home in Utica, N. Y. All those who knew this ener- 
getic and enthusiastic member of the B.D. Association will not 
be surprised to learn that he carried out a host of helpful activi- 
ties in many parts of this troubled world. He never talked about 
what he did, few knew of his services performed. Perhaps, be- 
cause of that his deeds have grown in grace and power for good, 
and will so continue. 








A GREAT LAND MOVEMENT IN INDIA 
EVELYN SPEIDEN GREGG 


Most readers of Bio-Dynamics are concerned with the B.D. 
Method not merely as a set of techniques but as a way of work- 
ing with the land to promote health in soil, plants, animals. and 
in the people who do the work and consume the produce. So 
any social phenomena having to do with the land and land use 
are of interest. We welcome this excellent first-hand report 
from India by Mrs. Gregg (our own Evelyn Speiden). it tells 
of the work of Vinoba and of its possibilities for India and all 
of Asia. 


Last Monday morning our corner of Gandhigram waved 
goodbye to a jeep-load of twelve starting on a trip to district 
villages, — nine young men and women students with a married 
woman teacher and Swamiji, another teacher with much vil- 
lage experience. This was the first group to go out on Bhoodan 
Yagna (Land Gifts Mission). 

Yesterday they came back, reporting enthusiastically, “We 
got 20 acres of land, 3 bullocks, 3 cows, 8 sheep, 8 plow sets, 8 
spades, 4 sickles, 2 weeders, 60 Rupees in cash (1 Rupee equals 
about 20c,) one day’s salary each month for a year from one lady 
teacher, another for two years, another for three.” 

“They turned into regular little beggars,’”’ Swamiji chuckled. 
“They walked about 15 miles and visited 15 villages.” 

“Just what did you do?” we asked. 

“In each place we called the villagers together and told them 
about Vinoba.” 

“Didn’t they know about him?”, we were surprised. 

“No, they had never heard of him. He has not been in this 
part of India until now.” 

Two weeks before it had been announced that Vinoba would 
reach Gandhigram late in November and most classes would be 
suspended until then to prepare for him. The Bhoodan work 
has not been going as well here in Madras State as in other 
places, and local pride begins to push. 

Who is this Vinoba? One of our Bio-Dynamic Association 
members, Mr. Schwender said of him, “He’s a conquerer in 
India who has won much land without firing a shot, without 
having an underground working against him, without having 
guards to keep the land taken, without having casualties, crip- 
ples or widows as a result of his campaign.” He’s the originator 
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and leader in the most amazing land movement of modern times. 
Strangely enough he gets this land just by asking for it. To 
the landowners of a village he may say, “Will you not consider 
me as one of your sons and give me one sixth of your land for 
those who have none?” Often they give him more. Why? 


It has been said that the English left India when they felt 
that their continued stay would endanger their economic inter- 
ests. Later the Rajas and Maharajas agreed to give up their 
power and join the Indian Union because they felt that their 
very existence was in jeopardy. So too, the landlords have 
begun to feel that come what may, they cannot retain their land. 
If they do not give it now, Government may take it later in the 
long-promised reforms, or Communist activity may gain the 
upper hand. 

Against this background Vinoba’s simple and direct ap- 
proach is bound to bear fruit. He’s primarily an educator. 
To quote his own words, “If people understand that wealth in 
all forms is meant for use and has to be used in the service of 
the needy, there would be no need for me to wander like this from 
village to village. Thei, those who have, will go out spontane- 
ously and give; as the father of a marriageable girl goes out 
and finds a suitable bridegroom for his daughter. Like the 
father, those who have must be ever anxious to find a worthy 
donee. God has created men with various aptitudes. For in- 
stance, a man who is endowed with great physical strength can 
use it either to tyrannize over the weak or protect them. His 
strength can be a curse or a blessing to the people around. Those 
who are strong, wealthy and wise must use their special apti- 
tudes to help those who are weaker. This can only happen if 
people have love in their hearts. I am in search of men who 
have the fragrance of such love in their hearts. To have love 
in one’s heart is the highest of blessings. I believe that every 
human heart has something of such love deep down within. 
Often it is covered by layers of rock and stone. But there is no 
man who has no love. Man is born of a mother. One experi- 
ences love from the day of one’s birth. But as a man grows his 
mind gets caught in sensations and be becomes a stranger to that 
feeling which is love. I am praying that the layers of rock that 
hide the welling spring of love in human hearts may be re- 
moved.” 


The man Vinoba Bhave, respectfully called Vinobaji or 
Acharya (learned teacher) is renowned also as a scholar and 
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philosopher. He knows eleven Indian languages besides San- 
skrit, speaks English and French well, learned Arabic when he 
was 46 in order to read the Koran in the original. A friend 
and disciple of Mahatma Gandhi, he is following Gandhiji in his 
own way, doing what seems to him most needed. For the last 
seven years he has walked thousands of miles around India, 
first covering one State, then another, and not all have been 
visited yet. He keeps going in spite of amoebic dysentery, 
chronic malaria and stomach ulcers, in spite of parching heat 
and monsoon rains, from village to village, stopping long enough 
to meet and talk with the villagers, to start each little community 
on the process of reorganization of land ownership. Up before 
dawn he leads his little group off to the next village. Doctors 
have recently restricted the walk to five miles. He used to do 
much more. Of course every means of transportation has been 
offered him, even an airplane. But, “It’s land I’m after”, he 
says, “And there isn’t any up there,” pointing to the sky. 

We met him at a village some forty miles from Gandhigram. 
Whisked off suddenly one afternoon without knowing details, 
we found ourselves at a Conference of Vinoba’s co-workers who 
had come together for three days from wide areas of India. 
Passing through some large, low buildings and courtyards, I 
suddenly recognized Vinoba sitting on the veranda floor in dis- 
cussion with a small group. We squatted on the fringe and 
watched awhile, quite a proper thing to do since there is no 
privacy in the affairs of such a leader, and no exclusiveness. 

Then it turned out that there was no way for us to get back 
to Gandhigram that night. Friends found a little room with 
two cots and a rug on the floor between them. The weather 
being warm, we managed well enough with a cotton rug 
for a mattress and mosquito nets for cover. Supper we ate 
with the crowd, sitting on the floor of one of the large rooms. 
Breakfast was a picnic affair with a group of our good friends 
who shared with us what they had brought. 

During the day we attended two sessions of the Conference 
where Vinoba lectured, listening to him for about three hours 
without understanding a word of the Hindi. But it seemed to 
me that being undistracted by the subject matter of his talk, I 
came closer to the man himself by just watching. Everyone sat 
cross-legged on the cloth-covered floor, some spinning as they 
listened, Vinoba on a slightly raised and cushioned platform 
with a secretary and several other workers. We were just be- 
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low and to his left and could see him well. As always he was 
dressed most simply, but immaculately, in a short dhote such as 
Gandhi used to wear, and having as an upper garment a vol- 
uminous shawl, both of soft and beautifully made homespun, 
probably done by himself. Gandhi once said of him, “For per- 
fect spinning he probably has no rival in India.” The morning 
being a little chilly, he had wound and draped the shawl about 
his head in a most artistic fashion. It took me some time to 
figure just how it was done. Although his possessions are only 
the barest necessities, yet they give evidence of an artistic and 
fastidious personality. With carefully folded handkerchief in 
his hand, he often smoothed his beard a little nervously during 
the first few minutes of his talk. In a gentle, almost shy way, 
he began speaking so quietly that but for the microphone only 
those nearest could have heard. Gradually warming to his sub- 
ject and becoming more forceful, he laid aside the handkerchief 
and was soon using the most telling, varied and individual ges- 
tures I have ever seen, fascinating to watch. 

Between meetings someone beckoned us to follow, and sud- 
denly we found ourselves in a quiet corner having an interview 
with Vinobaji while he sipped his broth. The followers who 
are always with him make sure he has often the nourishing food 
needed to keep him going, mainly curds and broth. Having no 
special business, we made our talk very brief, feeling it not 
right to take his time and strength. All day every day people 
wait to talk with him — local villagers, fellow workers, others 
who have travelled far to discuss some special problem or to 
share a few days of walking with him. Many persons from 
outside India have “walked with Vinoba.” 

Our walk with him was a brief two miles on Thanksgiving 
morning, when he was due at Gandhigram. Great preparations 
were afoot to welcome him, — decorations everywhere, an 
elaborate 3-tiered platform facing an open grassy field (for the 
audience) just in front of the building to house him and his 
group, and a triumphal arch at the gate, with the white-capped 
student body lined up on both sides to sing a greeting while 
someone poured water over his feet, — a suitable symbol of hos- 
pitality in a hot and dusty land. He was to start from the last 
village about 6 and reach Gandhigram at 8. Some folks went 
the night before to accompany him all the way; others like us, 
met him at various points. We walked until we saw them com- 
ing towards us, a group of 50 or more, down the center of the 
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black-topped road, Vinobaji in the center, easily spotted by an 
Irish green bandanna on his head, wore the Indian equivalent of 
a pair of shorts. As they came near we stood to one side, ex- 
changing the usual Indian silent greeting of raising the hands, 
palms together, over the chest; then we joined them, walking 
briskly and with little talk. Many groups from small villages 
back in the country had come to the roadside to salute him as he 
passed. Lorries (trucks), buses and other vehicles showed 
him the respect once given to Maharajas by drawing to one side 
of the road until signalled to go on. As they come to know of 
him, the masses of India love and trust him beyond any other 
leader of today. Is he not giving all he has to better the lives 
of those in India’s 558,089 villages? As one Indian has said, 
“Nobody can succeed in India in any mass movement unless he 
is a saint.” Perhaps this is true not only of India. 

The background out of which this movement comes, must be 
viewed over nearly 200 years, the time of British domination 
here. They found India living mainly in self-sufficient villages. 
Realizing they must break up this self-sufficiency to keep per- 
manent control, they used a subtle device. As Pandit Nehru 
puts it (in his book “The Discovery of India” written during one 
of his prison terms prior to Independence), they let “money 
economy creep in.” Soon “land became a marketable commodi- 
ty.” which vitally affected the agrarian system and agriculture. 
It also helped them to dump British cloth on village markets, 
crushing the cloth-sufficiency so completely as to make Lord 
Bentinck say that the “bones of the cotton weavers were bleach- 
ing on the plains of India.” 

In many states a typical village might be composed as 
follows, — 

(A) Big Zamindars or Landlords (Elephant owners), with 
100 acres or more of land, an elaborate house, a car or jeep and 
tractor for cultivation, an iron safe and armed guards for safety. 
They do no work but enjoy a life of luxury and pleasure, 

(B) Rich peasants (Horse owners), with 20 acres or more of 
land, a good house, a cycle, bullock cart with rubber-tired wheels 
and a fodder-cutting machine. Usually they do no cultivation 
work themselves but lead a comfortable life. 

(C) Poor peasants (Bullock owners), with a little land, pos- 
sibly only part of an acre, a mud and thatch house, bullock cart 
with wooden wheels, a cow, buffalo or goat but no machinery. 
They do cultivation work and lead a hard life. 
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(D) Landless laborers, who own no land, have a semblance of 
a house, no animals, no guarantee of the day’s meal or the basic 
necessities of life. These work as cultivating laborers leading 
a sub-human existence. 


Roughly the percentages in a village might be 
TS eee a a i 

or perhaps 0: 6: 44: 50 

The few at the top, having the power, exploit those below 
in as many ways as they can for their own advantage. Figures 
for 1956 give India’s population as 390 million, and 83% live 
in villages. 

Vinoba believes there should be no landless, and his an- 
swers to today’s problems are straightforward: 


Ownership of land, property or resources must be declared 
as God’s (society’s). 

He who eats must do some productive work and present 
differences between wages and salaries must go. 


A major part of political and economic power should rest 
in the village. 


How did it all get started, you are probably wondering. It 
was in April 1951 that the first gift of land was made, and it 
happened this way. After the death of Gandhiji his followers 
were at loose ends without his guidance. No one could take his 
place. Vinoba was a very different sort of man, yet many felt 
that although he had avoided the limelight, he had perhaps the 
deepest and keenest understanding of Gandhi’s ideas. Gandhi’s 
secretary once said of him, “Vinoba has something which others 
have not. His first rank characteristic is to resolve his decision 
into action the moment the former is once made. His second 
characteristic is continuous growth. Besides Bapu (Gandhi), 
I found this quality in Vinoba alone.” Naturally Vinoba was 
busy with work he considered important and resisted having 
leadership thrust upon him. As time came near for the third 
annual conference of Gandhian workers, he suddenly decided 
to walk to it, — 315 miles in a month. In early March he left 
with five close associates. Each morning they walked 10 or 
12 miles, halting about 9 A. M. when Vinoba would go around 
the village talking with the people. At 5 P. M. the community 
assembled for prayers, after which he talked briefly, giving 
them what help or advice he saw was needed. Thus he came 
into close touch with the realities of the countryside, and the 
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people felt as if a saviour had come to their rescue, for so had 
the rishis of old walked about the land. 

It happened the Conference met in central India in Hy- 
derabad State, the last princely regime to capitulate to the In- 
dian Union. Here existed the widest breach between wealth 
and poverty, the most afflicted of the poor. Taking advantage 
of this the Communists had gained a foothold. Between heck- 
ling the rich and torturing the peasants, who were forced by 
Government to give evidence against them, they were causing a 
reign of terror. Vinoba secretly harbored the intention to in- 
vestigate the busiest Communist area, so at the close of the Con- 
ference he and his little party walked there instead of home- 
ward. In one village of some 3,000 persons and 700 homes, 
lived a considerable number of Harijans (Gandhi’s name for 
the Outcasts). Vinoba talked with them, asking for their 
opinions about solutions of their problems. They thought if 
they had land for cultivation they could meet other difficulties 
themselves. Quite a group had gathered. “How much land?” 
Vinoba asked. They did not know, but after whispered con- 
sultations said they thought about 80 acres would do. Vinoba 
seemed engrossed in deep meditation. Then he looked up ask- 
ing if any landlords were present. He was told there were. 
He remarked, “If land is not provided by the government, or if 
takes time, cannot something be done by the village people them- 
selves?” And he asked if any landholder was willing to donate 
land. After a silent moment a man stood up and said, “T will 
give you land; I will make a gift of 100 acres from my land.” 
Vinoba asked him to repeat it, and he did, offering to write it 
down. There was great happiness in the prayer meeting that 
evening. Before leaving the next morning Vinoba talked fur- 
ther with Shri V. R. Reddy, the donor, and it was decided to 
make his gift into a trust and form a committee to supervise 
redistribution of the land. 

Thus began the great Bhoodan movement which has been 
spreading and gaining momentum ever since. The latest fig- 
ures I have been able to find (Oct. 1957) indicate that nearly 
414 million acres have been donated, and there are a number of 
States Vinoba has yet to visit. Although the inspiring center 
of the movement, Vinoba leaves hosts of follow-up workers every- 
where he passes, and many others, always engage in prepara- 
tory work ahead of him. But the large organization of Bhoodan 
workers which developed after the first year, he dissolved in 
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November 1956 lest the organization be left with the responsi- 
bility which every individual ought to feel. 

The response in towns and larger cities has been far less 
than in unsophisticated villages, and the comparatively poor 
have surpassed their richer brethren in giving. Criticism and 
skepticism have not been lacking, nor legions of practical prob- 
lems in distribution and settlement. Although the Government 
has failed to carry out many of Gandhi’s ideals, it has done as 
much as seemed possible to help with this Bhoodan movement. 
But the real work begins when people are put upon the new land. 
A recent letter from a young lady who has heard of Bio-Dy- 
namics and wants to know more, will give an idea of resettlement 
activities. She says of her village, “Shantipuri is a three year 
old village of Bhoodan which was jungle (woods) and which 
has been given to landless families (220 at present) from 
Kumaon Hills. We have 7 cooperative societies with about 30 
families in each, doing collective farming. Acreage per family 
is 715 (% acre each for garden). The 7 societies are held to- 
gether by a federation. All the organization is done by the 
villagers themselves, but Gandhi Smarak Nidhi (Gandhi Memo- 
rial Trust) has a few workers (like myself) who help. The 
land is all reclaimed — or most of it —, and farming is carried 
on, not altogether satisfactorily but at least no chemical fer- 
tilizers are used. I am trying to get composting started now. 
Problems such as wind protection and, amazingly enough, re- 
forestation confront us. I have been here 2 years now after 
living in Sevagram and with Vinoba in Orissa. The first year 
I concentrated on getting to know the people, language, and 
starting some spinning. The second year, with Aditya, I made 
what I consider a beautiful mud pise, i.e. rammed earth house, 
in an attempt to solve the housing problem confronting the vil- 
lagers. In the process we, of course, made a vegetable garden 
and an orchard — in all one acre. We use the Indore method 
of composting and have managed to improve the garden soil by 
rotation (of heavy feeders, light feeders & legumes), and the 
compost. We need vegetables for our health and so we grow 
plenty.” This village is in the foothills of the Himalayas, about 
a day’s journey from Delhi, and I wish we could accept her 
cordial invitation to visit there. 

During the first years Vinoba refused to take anything 
except land. But gradually he realized the need of allowing 
everyone the opportunity to help, so we began to hear not only 
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of Bhoodan (land gift), but also Sampatti-dan (wealth gift), 
Shram-dan (labor gift), Buddhi-dan (wisdom gift), and Prem- 
dan (love gift). 

In recent months Gram-dan (village gift) comes in for 
most emphasis. This gift of the whole village by the unani- 
mous decision of all its inhabitants, has revolutionized the out- 
look still further. Land in the community is thus redistributed 
equitably or else the group decides to work it cooperatively. 
Each village thus donated decides its own method according to 
circumstances, which vary greatly. In October 1957 as many 
as 3,220 villages had decided for Gram-dan. The Statewise 
breakdown figures are, — Assam 77; Andhra 210; Madras 246; 
Madhya Pradesh 30; Mysore 15; Rajasthan 14; U. P. 15; Orissa 
1933; Kerala 321; West Bengal 8; Bihar 97; Bombay 254; leav- 
ing a few States yet to be heard from. 

Vinoba says, “Gram-dan and Taluka-dan (County gift) are 
bound to come, but we can develop them only if we have im- 
bibed the art of cooperation. Without a capacity to work in 
cooperation, we shall never succeed in building up a new order. 
Workers must sit down and discuss together ideas about the 
shape and pattern they propose to deveiop. There are bound 
to be differences of opinion. We should welcome them. If we 
find it difficult to make up our differences we should experi- 
ment separately without ill-will. Without vigorous and in- 
dependent thinking a movement cannot pulsate with life. The 
art of working in cooperation with whom we differ must be 
learnt. Love and non-violence have no meaning if we do not 
master this art.” 

At another of his daily speeches he talked of the organiza- 
tion of the new society, “Democracy does not consist merely in 
the franchise. It means that the people in every village must 
come together and make a plan for their defense, food and 
education. The government can only offer help. It will con- 
cern itself mainly in looking after railways, posits (mail), 
foreign relations and a few other things like this. But the 
burden of planning for essential things must be borne by the 
people themselves. National planning means regional plan- 
ning. Village industries, better farming, social inequality, edu- 
cation, credit, export-import must all be planned and controlled 
by the citizens of the village or the region. Then the central 
minister will come and compare the progress made by various 
regions and find out who have fared better. They will learn 
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much from local experiments. They will popularize all over the 
country new methods that have been adopted in some regions. 
This is the picture of democracy in action.” 

Recently he remarked, “A friend has said that the big 
zamindars and land holders were not giving due portions of their 
land. This is true. But on our part we will not be satisfied 
until they do so. Weare going about our work at present rather 
gently. This may not do when the time arrives for the final 
solution of the question. Then we may have to change our 
technique and tune it to a stronger key. We should, therefore, 
be mentally prepared for it.” 

He is moving towards his goal from two directions at once, 
as he says, “First we rely on the indwelling Godhead waking up 
soener or later and impelling the individual to take the right 
path. Secondly we are striving to create conditions to bring 
such an awakening that people will feel compelled to give. Thus 
we are trying to produce a double awakening, a moral awaken- 
ing resulting from the change of heart and an awakening of 
the people’s consciousness. If there is only an awakening of 
the people’s consciousness and no moral awakening, it may create 
the force of violence. On the other hand if there is only a moral 
awakening, it will take a very long time to achieve our objec- 
tive. Just as a bird has two wings and must needs use both in 
order to fly, even so a righteous idea requires both the inner 
awakening and outer change in objective conditions.” 

Explaining this further he said, “We could not fight the 
British with arms because we had no arms... . The conditions 
thus demanded a recourse to some other weapon .... While 
Gandhiji was convinced of the superior efficacy of non-violence, 
his task was made easier by. the suitability of the conditions, and 
thus he succeeded in communicating his belief in non-violence to 
the entire nation and winning independence. Similarly today the 
poor throughout India—not only India but also throughout Asia, 
are hungry for land. And they will not rest until this hunger is 
satisfied. We have linked up this situation with the moral princi- 
ple enjoined by duty that the land-holder must give land to his 
hungry neighbor, for land is a gift of God and must, therefore be 
deemed as a common property of the society. People could hardly 
have appreciated this idea in olden times, but now they have no 
difficulty in accepting it, since it has been linked up with the 
demand of the age. This combination of the right conditions 
and a moral idea generates tremendous force.” 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: A price list of pamphlets covering every phase 
of this subject may be had from SARVODAYA PRACHU- 
RALAYA, Tanjore, South India. Pamphlets range in price 
from 5c to 30c. Prices are given in Rupees and nP(1/100 
of a Rupee). One Rupee equals about 21c U.S.A. money. 
Send international money order. 

“India’s Walking Saint” by Hallam Tennyson, Doubleday & Co., 
Garden City, N. Y. 

“V for Vinoba” by B. R. Misra, Orient Longmans, Bombay, Cal- 
cutta, Madras, India. 

“Vinoba and His Mission,’ by Suresh Ramabhai, Sarvodaya 
Prachuralaya, Tanjore, South India. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


In The Atomic Age 


Two books dealing, one entirely and one in part, with atomic 
energy in relation to agriculture, have been submitted to us in 
recent months for review. “Atomic Energy in Agriculture” 
by William E. Dick, B.Sc., F.L.S., was published by the Phi- 
losophical Library, Inc., New York City, and sells for $6.00. 
“Nuclear Energy in the South,” edited by Redding S. Sugg, Jr., 
is from the Louisiana State University Press, Baton Rouge, La. 
It is $3.50 per copy. 

Mr. Dick, an English scientist, is cited in an editorial fore- 
word as having “worked as both a research biologist and as an 
editor of chemical journals.” His book is written in scientific 
language and addressed, one would feel, primarily to a scientific 
audience. Yet delving about in it, even a layman like the under- 
signed, will come up with items of interest also to a B.D. farmer 
or gardener. 

Thus for instance, on pages 101-107 he tells of how, by the 
use of the radio-isotope bromine-82, a group of University of 
Wisconsin scientists discovered the “quite common” existence 
of “natural root grafts” between several specimens of oak trees. 
With one exception, these were always trees of the same species 
of oak. Interesting too is their finding that while sap may 
move from a stunted or ‘suppressed’ tree to its more vigorous 
neighbor, the reverse process is more usual, with the dominant 
trees “pumping nutrients” into many of the suppressed trees. 
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“A new conception of the forest,’ the author continues, 
“is suggested by the discoveries of the Wisconsin workers. As 
they themselves have expressed it, ‘In relatively dense stands 
(of Northern Pin Oaks) practically all trees appeared to be 
united to their neighbours through root grafts. Thus, trees of 
a forest stand might be considered as a united “community” 
rather than as independent individuals’. This idea sheds new 
light on certain matters; it helps one to understand why the 
suppressed trees continue to survive quite successfully, and it 
also helps to explain why a tree that has been cut down may 
throw up sprouts of remarkable vigour. As will be seen later 
on, root grafts also provide a route for the transmission of dis- 
ease from one tree to another. 

“Probably natural root grafts similar to those discovered 
in the N. American oaks will be found to occur in many other 
species of forest trees.”” In a footnote he adds that he has 
“spoken to a number of forestry experts since the Geneva con- 
ference. Several of them have encountered root grafts of this 
type, but none of them can recollect having seen anything about 
this phenomenon recorded in the literature.” 

It is when the work of the scientist is snatched up, often 
before research and testing have gone very far, by economic or 
governmental interests, that great potential dangers to the ulti- 
mate consumer can arise. Thus the use of ionizing radiations 
in food preserving, in the U.S.A. at least, appears to be imminent 
if not already present. Food processors are fascinated, for ob- 
vious reasons, and our top military brass, again naturally enough 
from their point of view, is investigating “how far radiation 
sterilization can help in solving the military supply problems.” 

The situation is exemplified in Mr. Dick’s reference to the 
report on this subject by Dr. R. S. Hannan and co-workers at 
Cambridge, England, in the course of which Dr. Hannan sug- 
gests, among other things, that the safe range in food radiation 
treatment is up to 10 MeV (million electron volts) and even 15 
MeV could be considered. The author adds that “To make per- 
fectly sure that any foodstuff treated with doses of radiation 
coming within this range is quite safe, it would be necessary to 
feed the treated food to experimental animals. If no untoward 
effects are observed in such feeding experiments, it is practi- 
cally certain that human beings could eat the food without any 
risk.” The italics are ours. Also please note the careful word- 
ing, “practically” certain, and then consider how many eager 
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processoi.. will wait until even such animal feeding tests are 
carried through to the genuine satisfaction of the research sci- 
entist. 

Mr. Sugg is a consultant to the Southern Regional Educa- 
tion Board, and also a member of the faculty of the Georgia 
State College of Business Administration in Atlanta. His 
volume on “Nuclear Energy in the South” is largely a compila- 
tion of studies conducted by the Board in preparation for a 
Work Conference on Nuclear Energy, held at St. Petersburg, 
Florida, August 1-4, 1956. 

Only one chapter deals specifically with “Nuclear Radia- 
tion in Agriculture.” It discusses the use of radio-isotopes in 
research, the use of nuclear energy, to speed mutations, as a 
tool in plant breeding, etc. In regard to food preservation, it 
quotes the National Academy of Sciences. This body, com- 
menting that no radioactivity is induced in the irradiated ma- 
terial, adds that the acceptability of some radiation-sterilized 
foods “is open to doubt because of the development of off-flavors, 
and changes in odor or in the texture of the tissues.” This is 
followed by the hopeful comment that “Much of the develop- 
mental work in this field however has been of a rather empirical 
nature, and it is possible that through research means may be 
found to repress some of these undesirable changes.” 


FRED HECKEL 





AGRICULTURAL PROBLEMS OF THE SOUTH 


Managing Southern Soils by H. B. Vanderford, John Wiley & 
Sons, Ine., New York. $4.75. 


In this book Professor Vanderford of Mississippi State Col- 
lege presents in masterly fashion all the peculiar problems of 
farming in the Southern states, economic, biological, meteorologi- 
cal, and mechanical. Besides all this he also speaks up strongly 
in favor of the family farm, and points out that each farm pre- 
sents an individual problem and each field as well. 

It is written as a text “for agricultural students, farmers 
and farm leaders who are interested in the management of 
southern farm soils.’”” He has emphasized the practical aspects 
in regard to soils, water supply, crops commonly grown, concer- 
vation measures, etc. He appeals again and again to the interest 
of the young farmer. His very first paragraph is worthy of 
quotation: 





“Farming is a way of making a living from the natural 
resources of soil, water, atmosphere, and sunshine. As a farmer 
you will be in partnership with nature. You will be in charge 
of a biological factory in which you will find many scientific and 
business activities to use and direct. The motive power of this 
factory will be the mysterious force called life, coupled with the 
fertility of the soil, the available supply of water, and the cease- 
less resources of light and heat from the sun.” 

The book is rich in information on southern soil types, on 
techniques, crops, conservation measures (healing of eroded 
gullies, for instance), conservation and use of water, rotations 
adapted to southern climatic conditions, and countless other 
phases. Not only does it seem to us that it must be invaluable 
to any southern farmer, but from it one gains a vivid picture 
of the difficulties that would be faced by a bio-dynamic or or- 
ganic farmer planning to farm in this region. 


ALICE HECKEL 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


Just as we were finally going to press what should turn up 
but another book in the Southern Farm Series published by 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc. This one, Crop Production in the South 
by Glenn C. Klingman, was received long before that reviewed 
above and somehow or other was lost in the shuffle. A quick 
run through its three hundred odd pages convinces us that it 
deserves a considered and intelligent review which shall cer- 
tainly appear in our next issue. 

It is directed to the attention of the young people of the 
South who are studying agriculture and obviously intended 
to arouse their interest in the whole problem of growing plants, 
and is not merely a mass of production figures. 

Our apologies to John Wiley & Sons for this sketchy notice 
of a fascinating book. 
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B.D. TREE PASTE 
NOW READY FOR DELIVERY 
FOR THE SPRAYING OF 
FRUIT TREES, SHRUBS, BERRIES, 

FOR PRE-EMERGENCE AND FOLIAGE SPRAY 


AND FOR FALL PROTECTION. 


CAN ALSO BE USED AS MULCH-SPRAY 
BETWEEN ROWS IN THE VEGETABLE GARDEN. 

For trees, figure about 1 lb. per average medium sized tree for 
each application. 

The tree paste is delivered dry. You need only to stir it in 
water. Organic insecticides can be added at your convenience. 

Prices: 10 lbs., $ 9.50 — 25 Ibs., $16.00 (postpaid) 
50 Ibs., $22.50 — 80 lbs., $32.00 (f.0.b. Spring Valley, N. Y.) 


Orders and further information: 


PETER A. ESCHER 


THREEFOLD FARM 
SPRING VALLEY, N. Y. 

















B.D. WHEAT AVAILABLE! 


We also have 


B.D. Rye, Corn, Soybeans, Organic Oatmeal 
and Cheddar Cheese 


Made from Unpasteurized Milk 


Drop a Postal Card, for Prices, to 


WALTER BUSCHMAN 


SUGAR LOAF ORANGE COUNTY, N, Y. 

















